Can Defeat Wa 
Controls! 


by David McNally 

WAGE CONTROLS are 
constitutional. That was 
the ruling handed down 
July 12 by the Supreme 
Court in a case between 
the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Lib- 
eral Government. 

The Supreme Court decision 
was immediately applauded by 
leading business organizations 
such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Canadian Man- 


ufacturers Association. Labour 
leaders 


p 
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ing. 


The CLC elected to challenge 


AS THE OLYMPICS opened in 


The Truth about Beau 


the constitutionality of the 
government’s wage control legisla- 
tion shortly after the controls were 
introduced last October. The court 
case was to be the main element in a 
campaign against wage controls 
that CLC president Joe Morris de- 
scribed as “‘almost guerilla war- 
fare”. 


But the wade union offiejaldom 
has shown no willingness to launch 


Montreal in mid-July, Canadians ^= 
were treated to endless speeches g- 


about the ‘‘Olympic ideal’’ — the 


spirit of international cooperation + 


that is said to inspire the Games. 


But as the Olympics opened and p% “4 
the days wore on, it became clear to *ty ® 
everyone with eyes to see that the «4%! 
ideal has next-to-nothing to do with S 


reality. 


Political battles, financial rip-offs == 


and exploitation of athletes — these 
made up the true story of the © 
Montreal Olympics. 


A POLITICAL EVENT 


It's always been that way, of 
course. From the time the Olym- 
pics were revived in 1896, 
motivation for the Games has been 
entirely economic and political. 

Whether one looks at the Paris 
Games held during the World Fair 
of 1900 as a way of making money, 
the extravagant 1932 games held in 


Los Angeles at the height of the g 


Depression, the 1936 games in Ber- 


gsr a 


the Ue 


lin that served Hitler as a great | ¢ 


propaganda campaign, or 
year s games in Montreal, the be- 


this 2 m 


neficiaries have been, not the peo- gm 


ples of the world, but governments 
and corporations. (See The Real 
History of the Olympics, Page 2) < 

So while Lord Killanin, presi- 
dent of the International Olympic 
Committee, called for countries to 
“keep politics out of the Games’, 
the IOC was in fact making highly 
political decisions — like the deci- 
sion that New Zealand could re- 
main in the Games although its soc- 
cer team had recently visited racist 
South Africa. 


A k P 


That decision prompted 30 na- 
tions, mostly from Africa, to with- 
draw from the competitions. 


CANADA’S SELF INTEREST 


And it was nothing but economic 
self-interest that motivated 
Canada’s decision to refuse entry 
to Taiwan under the name Republic 


any kind of war against the most 
anti-working class legislation in- 
troduced by any government in this 
country in 30 years. 


Time and again, rank and file un- 
ionists have demonstrated their 
suppert for militant labour action 


and a general strike against wage 


controls. The 30,000 workers in Ot- 


i igi AT fete AROG T PY 
whelming majority supporting a 
general strike at the CLC Conven- 


# 
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Fanfare ave ceremony of Montreal Olympics failed to conceal 
financial rip-offs and political self-interest. 


of China. Canada was not inspired 
to spurn Taiwan because the island 
harbours a reactionary, pro- 
American regime. Canada’s moti- 
vation was entirely economic — to 
win China’s favour in order to 
complete a series of trade deals that 
are now in the works. 

As for Montreal Mayor Jean 
Drapeau’s motives, they were no 
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Workers’ Action 


MONTHLY PAPER OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


ELIR GUE l 


Joe Morris and CLC leaders 
have talked of general strikes, 
but have confined battle 
against wage controls to legal 
and parliamentary maneuvers. 


But Canadian workers have shown in demonstrations like that in 
psec eae es aaa ay aae aang SER 


et JHU OS 


mat 
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broad AKSAN that exists for a polit- 


* more pure. 
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But instead of carrying through 


ical battle battle between the labour ihe mandate of their members, the 


In the tradition of a 
self-deluded demagogue. Drapeau 
yearned for the personal glory of 
hosting the Olympics. 

But more important were the fi- 
nancial benefits. Quebec construc- 


$ tion companies made hundreds of 


millions of dollars on the Olympics. 


y Corruption and profiteering were at 


an all-time high. And the influx of 
foreign visitors was a tremendous 
boost for the province s tourist in- 
dustry. 


WORKING PEOPLE PAY 


And what of the enormous deficit 
that will result from the $1.5 billion 
spent on hosting the Olympics? 
Canadian working people get stuck 
with the tab. Quebec workers will 
pay with their taxes. The rest of us 
will pay by getting conned into the 
new federal lottery. 

Then. of course. there are the 
athletes: crowded 12 each into two 
bedroom apartments and expected 
to perform at their athletic peak. 
But then, the Games never were 
really about athletic excellence. 
Danie! Taillon. a hurdler on the 
Canadian team, made that clear ina 
recent interview: 

‘*The athlete is a means of selling 
the Games, not the end. The athletes 


aren’t the main beneficiaries of these 


Games. The main beneficiaries are 
the corporations, in the first place. 
For the corporations the Olympics 
are a big economic shot in the arm, 
but it’s the small taxpayer who pays 
the shot. It has nothing to do with 
sport. And it’s not the Olympic ideal 
in the real meaning of the term. I 
think we'll never rediscover the 
Olympic ideal in today’s society.” 


CLC brass have confined their 


“guerilla war to legal and par- 
liamentary channels. They have 
conducted inept publicity cam- 
paigns, wrangled in the courts, and 
met privately with the Trudeau 
Cabinet in their attempt to have the 
controls removed. 

Despite the complete failure of 
this approach, the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees has recently 
announced that it is considering a 
court challenge to the retroactive 
legislation introduced by the On- 
tario government to put provincial 
employees under the federal 
guidelines. 


MASS LABOUR ACTION 


The approach pursued by the 
CLC leadership has proven to be a 
losing strategy. Legal and par- 
liamentary maneuvering will never 
defeat the wage controls — only 
direct labour action can. 

As Workers’ Action said last De- 
cember: *‘Wage controls can be 
beaten in the only way the labour 
movement has ever won anything 
— through mass struggle, espe- 
cially demonstrations and general 
strikes. The right to collective bar- 
gaining. the right to strike and the 
eight hour day were not won by 
petitioning governments. They 
were won by mass working class 
action. 

Rank and file trade unionists have 
given the CLC leadership a mandate 
for a general strike. It’s time to force 
those ‘‘leaders’’ out of the cour- 
trooms and offices and into the 
workplaces to organize the kind of 
fighting action that can smash the 
wage controls once and for all. 


Support Toronto 
Textile strikers! 
See articles pages 
6 and 7. 


— 
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THE MODERN OLYMPICS are 
based on the athletic competitions 
held in Olympia in ancient Greece. 

Historical records on the Games 
date from 776, BC, although they 
most definitely began earlier. What 
the historical record does not con- 
tain is the history of political in- 
trigue and human exploitation that 
accompanied the Games almost 
from the beginning. | 

Originally, the athletic competi- 
tions were part of the education 
program of the sons of Greek 


society’s privileged class. Very 
soon, however, they became part 
of yearly festivals which involved 
widespread gambling and the buy- 
ing and selling of athletes. 


SLAVES KILLED 


Slave-owners would train the 
strongest of their slaves to compete 
in the Games. Often they would sell 


these slave-athletes for a pretty: 


profit. 
With the introduction of slaves. 


The 1936 Ohmnnicss: 


THE 1936 OLYMPICS held in Nazi 
Germany were the most controver- 
sial set of Games ever. They involved 
demonstrations the world over 
against the holding of the Games in 
Berlin. They involved boycotts of the 
events by many leading athletes. 
They involved massive Nazi prop- 
aganda. And they also involved 
some embarassment for Hitler’s ra- 
cist ideology. 

For Hitler, the Games were ex- 
tremely significant. He was hoping 
to show, through German domina- 
tion of the Games, that the pure 
Aryans were descendants of the 
**super-human’’ athletes of the 
early Greek Olympics. 


The Year They Honoured Hitler 


RACISM 


In order to use thé events to bols- 
ter their vicious racist doctrine, the 
Nazis refused to allow any Jews to 
compete on the German team. 
Further, German newspapers were 
forbidden to report about Jewish 
members of foreign teams. 

In response to this blatant ra- 
cism, socialists and trade unionists 
the world over launched a mass 
campaign against the Berlin 
Games. In countries such as Swe- 
den, Czechoslavakia, Holland, 
Austria and Poland, demonstra- 
tions against the Games were held. 
and many athletes publicly refused 
to attend. 

In Canada, massive demonstra- 
tions were held in Toronto. In Bri- 
tain the National Workers’ Sports 
Association built an enormous 
movement against British partici- 


pation in the Olympics. And in the 
US opposition reached such a peak 
that it was only by the narrowest of 
margins that athletic officials voted 
to remain in the Games. 


PROPAGANDA 


In the end, fifty-three nations at- 


tended the events. And in so doing” 


they played right into the hands of 
the Nazi propaganda machine. 


The Nazi regime had spent $30 
million on the Games in order to 
impress the world with its wealth. 
And Hitler presided over almost 
the entirety of the competitions, 
receiving the greetings of = coun- 
tries of the world. 

Further, since Hitler’s Euan 
had poured more resources into the 
Games than any other country, it 
dominated the events winning 104 of 
420 medals — a fact that the Nazis 
made much of in ‘‘proving’’ their 
theories of ‘‘racial superiority”. 


EMBARASSMENT 


But it did not all go the Nazis’ 
way at the 36 Games. For, despite 
the fact that Germany won more 
medals than any other country, it 
was an American black who stole 
the limelight. 

Jesse Owens, of the US track and 
field team, completely dominated 
the events he entered, winning four 
gold medals and setting world re- 
cords in the process. In fact, 
Owens’ outstanding performance 
so embarassed Hitler that the fas- 
cist dictator had to abandon his 


The Olympics: A History of 
— Corruption 


The extravagant 1932 Olympics were held in Los Angeles at a cost of millions while i masses of 
working people were unemployed. 


the competitions began to change. 


Armed gladiators were forced to 


No longer were they concerned fight to the death — either with 
with athletic achievement. They other slaves, or with lions and vari- 


became matters of life and death. 


ous animals. 


Jesse Owens of the American team upedt Hitler S racist theories 


by winning four gold medals. 


practice of openly congratulating 
event winners by sneaking out of 
the Olympic Stadium before the 
competitions ended. 

But despite the embarassment 
that Owens caused, the Berlin 
Olympics were a clear-cut victory 
for the Nazis. They received a re- 
cord $3 million in gate receipts and 
brought in millions more in desper- 
ately needed foreign currencies. 

Most importantly, the Olympics 
were an opportunity for Hitler to 
grandstand before the world. They 
strengthened the Nazi hold at home 


and boosted Hitler’s reputation as a 
“statesman” in the west. Avery 


Brundage, head of the US Olympic 


team supported American partici- 
pation in the Games with the slogan 
that ‘‘sports must be kept free of 
politics’’. Yet this same Brundage 
announced to the world that he was 
‘‘satisfied’’ that no discrimination 
against Jewish athletes by the Nazis 
was taking place. In this way, the 
1936 Olympics, just like the Olym- 
pics today, were an immensely polit- 
ical event. It’s just a question of 
whose politics. 


The Games became nothing but 
spectacles for society’s elite to watch 
men and animals tear one another 
apart. 


The Ga nes folded around the 
year 400 AD and were not revived 
until 1,500 years later. 

It was a French aristocrat, Pierre 
de Coubertin, who launched the 
Games again in 1896. Coubertin’s 
motives were simple: to revive Fr- 
ance as a nation that could rule the 
world by making athletics an in- 
tegral part of the nation’s education 
program. : 

In order to convince the French 
authorities of the wisdom of reviv- 
ing the Games, he showed them 
how to make the Olympics a com- 
mercial success — by hosting them 
during the ‘*Paris Universal Exhib- 
ition” of 1900. And that is exactly 
what happened, after a trial run in 
Athens in 1896. 


DEPRESSION EXTRAVAGANZA 
»_Bul perhaps the mosi scandalous 


~ series of Games — leaving aside 


those held in Hitler’s Germany in 
1936 — were those held in Los 
Angeles in 1932 at the height of the 
Great Depression. 

At the same time as millions of 
people were without jobs, the state 
of California and the City of Los 
Angeles raised $2.5 million to host 
what have been called ‘‘the most 
glittering Olympics to that time’”’ 

Every day, 2750 pounds of string 

beans, 1800 pounds of fresh peas, 50 
sacks of potatoes, 450 gallons of ice 
cream and enormous quantities of 
raw meat were delivered to feed the 
few hundred athletes in attendance. 
This while masses of American 
workers were living in abject pov- 
erty! 
The 1932 Olympics are not an 
isolated example. Equally, one 
could discuss the 1968 Olympics 
held in Mexico City when 300 
youths were gunned down in the 
streets by police during a protest 
against government repression on 
the opening day. 

There are other stories such as 
these. But none reveal the sheer 
hypocrisy of the clap-trap about 
‘‘international co-operation’’ as 
does the story of the 1936 Olympics 
held in Hitler’s Germany. 


Hitler opens the Olympics. 
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‘*The wage controls threaten 
wage parity between Canadian and 
U.S. autoworkers, a principle that 
was fought for over many years, and 
only recently achieved. We will not 
surrender it.”’ 


—Report to the Canadian UAW ~ 


Collective Bargaining Conference 
April 10, 1976 


In the last issue of Workers’ 
Action, we discussed the impor- 
tance of Canadian autoworkers 
maintaining wage parity with US 
autoworkers. Rolling back wages 
in the auto industry was shown to 
be crucial for the government’ s 
wage controls program in order to 
break wage parity and increase in- 
vestment in the Canadian auto in- 
dustry. 

We also described how the 
government’s attack on wage par- 
ity opens the door to future attacks 
on the union. 

It is important that autoworkers 
be prepared to resist that attack. 
What, then, has been the UAW 
leadership’s response? And how is 
it preparing the membership for a 


confrontation with the Canadian 
government? 

The Canadian regional leader- 
ship has said that it will not surren- 
der parity at its bargaining confer- 
ence. And Leonard Woodcock, In- 
ternational president, announced 
at the UAW Bargaining Conven- 
tion in March that the International 
would back the Canadian section in 
its fight to maintain parity. But the 
government is determined to break 
parity, and it will take more than 
words to defeat the government 
when the settlement goes to the 
AIB. 


MORE THAN WORDS 


The truth is, the ground is already 
being laid for a sell-out. Woodcock 
must retire from union office next 
May and he’s looking for a new job 
— a cabinet post with the govern- 
ment. He doesn’t want to ‘‘rock the 
boat’’ this year — thus, he’ll be seek- 
ing a ‘negotiated peace’’. 

Ken Bannon, director of the 
UAW’s Ford Division, said as 
much when he announced at the 


YAW Contract Countdown 


New Series on the UAW, Wage Controls and the 1976 Contract. 


UAW Prepares 
Backdown 


” 


Ford Bargaining Conference in 
May that the UAW had adopted a 
‘‘politicał strategy’ for this con- 
tract year. That means getting a 
Democrat — in this case Jimmy 
Carter — elected President in the 
US. And the union leadership will 
be prepared to abandon its de- 
mands and avoid conflict in order 
to achieve this objective. 


1970 STRIKE 


Autoworkers well remember the 
1970 strike when Woodcock also 
promised to back the Canadian dis- 
trict in the fight to win full parity. 
After striking General Motors for 
several weeks, Woodcock asked 
the US section to go back before 
parity was won. Canadian au- 
toworkers had to stay out on their 
own for three more weeks to win 
full wage parity. | 

At the same time as the Interna- 
tional leadership is preparing a 
‘negotiated peace”, the Canadian 
leadership has done next to nothing 
to prepare the membership for a 
fight against wage controls. 


As one delegate remarked at the 
recent CLC Convention, ‘‘Dennis, 
you tell us you’re ready to call a 
general strike. Well, I got a look at 
your last contract, and if that’s any 
indication, I don’t believe you're 
really going to fight.” 

Of course, Dennis McDermott, 
Canadian Director, has talked 
about a general strike. But it’s alla 
public relations job. He’s done lit- 
tle to actually prepare the member- 
ship for such an action. 


NOT PREPARED 


The UAW membership hasn’t 
even been informed as to how they 
are affected by the wage controls. 
Many autoworkers aren’t aware, 
for example, that their COLA, 


i a 


THE 300 WORKERS at Firestone 
Steel Products, members of UAW 
Local 27, wildcatted on July 7 in 
attempt to get job security for in- 
jured workers. 

Specifically, the striking worker: 
wanted to force the company to re- 
hire five men who had been injured, 
but certified fit to return to work by 
their doctors. 


The company doctor, however, . 
has refused to give permission to 
the five men to return to work. It 
wants to get rid of these men who 
may not be able to do heavy work 
because of injuries received while 
working at Firestone! 


NOTORIOUS 


The Firestone plant (which pro- 
duces steel wheel rims) is notorious 
in London for its deplorable work- 
ing conditions. ‘‘If you see anybody 
with part of their hand missing, you 
know he works at Firestone” is how 
one London worker expressed it. 

In fact, this was not the first 
wildcat over conditions at the 
plant. In February 1974, the work- 
ers went out because the company 
suspended a committeman and re- 
fused to enforce safety standards. 
Machinery lacked adequate safety 
guards and workers were losing 
pieces of their fingers. 

The company refused to talk un- 
less everybody went back to work. 
The workers were back in the plant 
three days later, after they had 
been ‘‘persuaded’’ to return by 
their international rep. 


MILITANT 

Exactly the same thing happened 
this time. The strikers went out de- 
termined not to go back in until the 
grievances were settled. But when 
the company said that it would not 
budge, the rep got the workers to 
_ return to work in three days. And 

still the company has not met any of 
the demands. 

The Firestone workers are the 


London’s Firestone Steel plant has been the scene of wildcats strikes. 


most militant in London. They 
were out for six weeks in March 
and April of this year to get a decent 
contract. But they failed. 

Instead of getting $1 per hour in 
one year (the union’s initial de- 
mand), or $1.45 per hour in two 
years (the union’s amended de- 
mand), the workers were sold $1.45 


AUTOWORKERS at Ford’s Oakville 
plant got a rude shock last month when 
production schedules were announced. 
We thought that forced overtime 
would end with the summer change- 
over. Instead it looks like we may be 
working 48-hour weeks from now on. 
The assembly plant has scheduled 
overtime right after the shutdown ends, 
in order to build up a stockpile in case 
Ford is hit by a strike in September. 


BIGGEST BATTLE 


This year, of all years, Ford wants to 
avoid a strike. General Motors is intro- 
ducing its new shorter calls for the fall 
and Ford is aiming to steal most of the 
market for big cars. 

The two auto manufacturers see 1976 


E. wraig” 


per hour over three years! And this 
on top of one of the poorest indus- 
trial wage rates in London. 
Firestone is a powerful multi- 
national and one of the most vicious 
anti-union companies around. But 
victories could be won. The workers 
have already shown their resource- 
fulness, initiative and militancy in 


New Tactics Needed 
To Beat Ford 


as the year of their biggest marketing 
battle since the 1920’s. So, it will be all- 
out war on anything that could interrupt 
supply. 

That means we must be ready to esca- 
late the battle against forced overtime. 
Management at Oakville is not going to 


take lightly to Friday afternoon sick- | 


ins. 

They want to start hitting us simply 
by trying to hold back on our pay until 
Fridays. But they won't stop there. The 
word is already out that the union is 
going to agree to some kind of absentee 
control plan and call it job security. 

The attitude of the union leadership 
towards this year’s negotiations is best 
seen by looking at the allocation of 
union funds. While $25,800 is available 
in the local picnic fund and over $10,000 


. boot. 


the strikes of 1974 and this year. 

Now they must Organize them- 
selves, trust their own judgement, 
build support from other workers 
(particularly in UAW and in other 
Firestone plants) and refuse to ac- 
cept any more sellouts urged from 
the top. 

Mike Berry 


each in the new members and retirees 
funds, a pitiful $3,228 exists in the local 
strike fund! 


VULNERABLE 


But autoworkers have the strength to 
beat back the company’s attacks and 
prevent a sell-out settlement. Ford is 
very vulnerable to a strike this year and 
we can use that vulnerability to win a 
strike and smash the wage controls to 


The sick-ins have proven where our 
own power lies — we decide production, 
not the company. The same organization 
that has gone into the sick-ins can be used 
now to pave the way for a winning strike! 

< Phil Vincente 
Local 707 UAW 


which gave them over $1.10 in the 
last contract, falls under the 
guidelines. The controls will, in ef- 
fect, put a cap on their COLA. 

But why isn’t the UAW leader- 
ship preparing for a confrontation 
with the government? The basic 
reason is that they accept the logic 
of the government’s arguments. 

The government says the auto 
corporations need a fair share of 
the North American auto market, 
and a guaranteed high level of pro- 
fits. They say the wage controls are 
necessary to maintain that fair 
share. And that means the au- 
toworkers will have to pay. 

The UAW brass is thrown into a 
tailspin by this argument. They dis- 
like the consequences, but they 
agree with the logic. 

They believe that in the long run 
the interests of the corporations and 


the workers are one. They believe 


= 


order to maintain a ‘‘healthy”’ level 
of profits. That's why McDermott 
said last fall that he believed the auto 
corporations would be on the 
union’s side in the fight against the 
wage controls. 


BUSINESS UNIONISM 


The UAW leadership accepts 
this logic because it has adopted a 
philosophy of business unionism — 


a philosophy which says that there . 


is no inevitable conflict between 
labour and management. The job of 
union officials, in this view, is to 
smooth out what conflicts do arise, 
and to sell their members’ labour 
for the highest price available. 
This business union philosophy 
meant some gains in higher wages 
and fringe benefits for autoworkers 
when the economy was expanding 
from year to year. The auto corpo- 
rati_i.s wanted labour peace in 
order to steadily boost production, 
and they were prepared to offer a 


. few crumbs to get it. 


But the UAW had to trade off 
conditions to win these conces- 
sions. In return for higher wages, 
autoworkers were faced with 
speed-up, more Overtime and de- 
teriorating conditions. 

Today the economy is no longer 
expanding. In fact, we face the worst 
economic crisis since the 1930s. That 
means the auto companies will not 
willingly grant any kinds of conces- 
sions. As the crisis worsens, au- 
toworkers will be forced into milit- 
ant struggle just to maintain their 
present wages, working conditions, 
and jobs. In these circumstances, 
the strategy of the UAW leadership 
slams into a dead-end. 


Something different from the 
business unionism of the UAW 
brass is needed to win any gains — 
a militant, class struggle unionism. 
The next issue of Workers’ Action 
will discuss how to begin building 
this militant unionism around the 
°76 contract fight. 


i 
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NEW CUPE | 
CONTRACT: A SELLOUT — 
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ONTARIO’s 20,000 hospital work- 
ers face a contract that amounts to a 
cut in their wages and continued 
lack of protection against lay-offs 
over the next two years. 

If accepted, the settlements will 
provide for a $185 per month increase 
over 27 months. Originally, CUPE 
was demanding $170 per month over 
one year. 

The tentative contract offers a mere 


Wagstaffe: 


8 per cent increase in the first year — 
$135 per month to be followed by an 
additional $50 next April. 

And yet the CUPE leadership is 
recommending acceptance of an 
offer that falls short of the 
government’s wage guidelines! 


MISERABLE 


Many Ontario hospital workers are 
hostile to the contract proposal. As one 


member of CUPE Local 2001 in To- 
ronto told Workers’ Action: ‘‘It was 
suggested in our meéting by one of our 
leaders that the sooner we accept the 
offer, the faster we get the money, 
since we may have to wait over six 
months to have it approved by the 
Anti-Inflation Board. 

‘‘But what does an 8 per cent raise 
mean in my pay cheque when the rent 
has gone up 14 per cent this year and 


...as we go to press, hospitalworkers have voted 
86 per cent in favour of the contract offer. Why did 
somany agree to the low wages and lack of security 
ensured by this settlement? For details, see below. 


there are no’ controls over prices of 
food, housing and clothing? 


NO COLA 


Not only is the basic wage offer mis- 
erable; the contract also has no cost- 
of-living allowance. 

Jack White, CUPE repgesentative to 
the negotiating committee from To- 
ronto General Hospital, tried to justify 


A Strike for Survival Wages 


MEMBERS of the Canadian Food 
and Allied Workers (P617) have 
maintained a solid strike against the 
Wagstaffe division of Aylmer-Del 
Monte in Hamilton since June 14. 

Most of the picketers are women, 
a factor that has traditionally meant 
they would be easy prey for a defeat 
at the hands of the company. But not 
this time. 

Despite the language problems, 
and the fact that the union has held 
no strike meetings to keep the mem- 
bers informed, pickets are main- 
tained around the clock, seven days 
a week. 3 


MISERLY WAGES 
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pany has already settled with 


workers at another plant, in St. 
Catherines, with an offer of a 60 
cent increase. And employees. at 
the Wagstaffe Simcoe plant are 
earning a dollar an hour more. 

But, in spite of these settlements, 
Wagstaffe broke off negotiations 
with the union when it rejected an 
offer of 36 cents. 


It is not a shortage of profits that 
prevents Del Monte from offering a 
decent wage. Last year, the com- 
pany showed ‘‘retained earnings” 
of $33,394,000 on 
$106,737,000 — a take of 33 per 
cent. 


Clearly, the company’s strategy 
is divide and rule. The St. 
Catherines settlement came just 
three days before that plant, too, 
would have walked out, increasing 


. the chances of a more militant and 


effective strike. 
MISSED CHANCES 
Unfortunately, the company isn’t 


alone in trying to head off a more 
powerful strike.The union’s 


Molson beer boycott. 


sales of 


CANADIAN F000 
AND 
ALLIED WORKERS ~ 


he coat, 


help from their union leaders. 


strategy has meant that the pickets 
have missed several chances for 
strengthening their strike. 

For example, early in the strike, 
the Wagstaffe picketers were 
joined by CFAW members from 
the neighbouring Lifesavers plant 
(the Lifesavers workers are waiting 
for the Anti-Inflation Board to 
make a decision on their settle- 
ment). But their local officials dis- 
couraged them from‘‘aggravating 
the company”. 

An aggravated company, say the 
officials, is least likely to lobby the 
AIB not to roll back their emp- 


| CANADIAN Foon 


py ALLIED WORKERS ` 


F ON STRIKE 


Hamilton Wagstaffe workers are waging a determined battle for better wages — without much 


loyees’ wages! 

The union slipped up again in the 
fourth week of the strike when it 
came to getting general labour sup- 


. port — a necessary ingredient to win 


a small, isolated strike. 

Although the local is affiliated to 
the Hamilton and District Labour 
Council, its delegate didn’t raise 
the question of strike support. ‘‘We 
prefer to stand on our own two feet 
and see how we do’’, reasoned one 
CFAW official. 

Picketers, meanwhile, are bitter 
about the lack of encouragement 
they are getting from the union. No 


labour notes 


Workers at Molson’s Newfoundland brewery have been on strike 
now for three months. The key issue is wages — and it’s no wonder. 
Starting wages at the plant are $2.25 an hour. The workers, mem- 
bers of the Confederation of National Trade Unions, are after 4$2 
an hour raise. To back their demands, the union is organizing a 


While the labour brass is caving in to wage controls, several signs 
indicate that rank and file militancy has been on the rise since the 
controls were introduced. In the first three months of this year, 30.2 
per cent of all contracts up for negotiation led to strikes. Last year, the 
figure was 11.6 per cent for the same period. And the number of 
workers involved in strikes is growing. In January 1976, over 
845,000 days were lost due to strikes. This compares with 407,383 


for the same month last year. 
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official steps have been taken to get 
a boycott of Alymer-Del Monte 
brands. Consequently, many 
stores are stocking the goods. 

‘“‘That’s what I call leadership; 
real trade union leadership’’, quip- 
ped one striker. 

But to win a strike for a survival 
wage, there will have to be leader- 
ship. More trade union bodies have 
to come out in support of these 70 
workers with informational pick- 
ets, boycotts, and collections. And 
everyone should join them on the 
picket line even if it ‘‘aggravates”’ 
the company. 


A Toronto Teamster strike has become the scene of picket line 
violence and the use of scabs. One hundred warehouse workers at a 
Brampton Kresge plant, members of Teamsters Local 419, have been 
on strike since June 26 in their fight for a closed shop. In order to 
break the strike, Kresge has hired students as scab labour — conve- 
niently provided by Canada Manpower. Since the use of scabs 
began, several picketers have been arrested by Peel Regional Police 
for trying to prevent scab cars from entering the plant. One striker. 
Local organizer Jack Beaulieu has laid assault charges against a 
police sergeant. Beaulieu explained: ‘‘A sergeant grabbed me and 
pushed me around to the back of the car.”’ 
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this feature of the contract by-stating: 
“I refuse to negotiate on COLA; it 
doesn’t work. You are much better off 
by taking the money now. If a ward- 
aide survives at $3.99 an hour now, 
there is no reason why she wouldn’t do 
so in 1978 by making $5 an hour and 
change.”’ 


What an outstanding example of 
trade union leadership — attempting to 
justify a wage of $3.99 an hour in these 
days of soaring inflation! 


JOB SECURITY 


That same kind of leadership is 
revealed in the contract provisions 
for job security — which amount to 
nothing. The main demand that 
CUPE carried into negotiations was 
for protection against lay-offs. Yet 
the contract contains no such protec- 
tion at a time when hospital budgets 
are being slashed, workers laid off, 
forced into lower job categories and, 
in some cases, into early retirement. 

As Workers’ Acton goes to press, 
the strongest indications are that the 
contract offer will be accepted (last 
minute results will be printed below). 
Yet acceptance will not signify any 
genuine support for the deal among 
rank and file hospital workers. 


To begin with, local CUPE presi- 
dents at Riverdale and North York 
General Hospitals are recommending 
that their members reject the offer. 


But this opposition will not likely 
be enough. Hospital workers have 
been demoralized by the bureauc- 
raftic way in which negotiations 


have been carried on. Not only have 


they been without a contract since 
December 31 of last year, but the 
hospital workers were kept in the 
dark about progress in talks during 
the critical month of bargaining 
since the strike deadline was passed. 


AN OVERHAUL 


The same union leaders who are re- 
commending acceptance of this pathe- 
tic, sell-out offer are the ones who have 
been talking tough for months about 
fighting wage controls. But talk is 
cheap and when it comes to real life 
struggles, they have nothing to offer 
for eight months of bargaining. 


But even if the offer is accepted, 
there are important struggles ahead 
for hospital workers — particularly 
around working conditions and job 
security. If those struggles are to 
have any chance of success, rank 
and file hospital workers must begin 
organizing now for a thorough over- 
haul of their union. That will set the 
stage for a serious contract fight next 
time around. 


Order Revolutionary 
Feminism today. It is essential 
reading on the socialist strug- 
gle for women’s liberation. 

Send 50 cents and 15 cents 
for postage to Workers’ Ac- 
tion Books, Box 339, Station 
E, Toronto. 
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Fight. em 
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Racism Grows 


RACIST HYSTERIA has reachea 
epidemic proportions in Britain re- 
cently. But blacks, Asians and prog- 
ressive trade unionists are fighting 
back. 

A prime cause of this racist ons- 
laught is Enoch Powell, M.P., and 
his accomplices who run many of 
the newspapers m the country. 
Powell is known for making racisi 
usually followed by an anti-black 
and anti-Asian barrage in the press. 

In early June, one of Powell's 
speeches was widely covered by 
the press. And it had murderous 
consequences. Gurdip Singh 
Chagger, an 18 year old Asian, was 
slain in Southall, part of west Lon- 
don. 

Kingsley Read, another well- 
known racist and leader of the fas- 
cist National Party, said of 
Chagger’s murder: ‘‘One down, 
one million to go.” 


BLAME IMMIGRANTS 


This incident, although it may ap- 
pear to be an isolated one, is actually 
part of an orchestrated attempt to 
blame immigrants for the problems 
of housing and unemployment. The 
press, which play it up as a sort of 
national emergency when half a 
dozen Asians from a half-starved 
and oppressed country arrive at a 
British airport, makes no mention of 
the white Rhodesians who are com- 
ing in every day. 

The British economy is in tails- 
pin. People naturally have become 
anxious about their jobs and stan- 
dards of living. The immigrants, 
the mest downtrodden section of 
the population, are being 
scapegoated and people's anxieties 
are being turned on them. 
Naturally, the racists are right 
there, ready to use these anxieties 
to their own ends. 


For example, in the forefront of 
this racist assault is the National 
Front, an avowed fascist organiza- 
tion. Martin Webster, a leader of 
the Front, has said: ““We're busy 
building a well-oiled Nazi machine 
in Britain” 

Although a much more extreme 
case, the situation in Britain is simi- 
lar to last summer's racist upsurge 
in Canada during the Green Paper 
hearings on immigration. At that 
time, the Liberal government was 
whipping up racist hysteria against 
the black and Asian communities. 
The fascist Western Guard used 


the situation to start their ‘‘Dial-a- 
racist-message’’ phone-line in To- 
ronto. 


FIGHTBACK 


But it is not all going the racists’ 
way in Britam. In Blackburn, the 


home of Kingsley Read and a town — 


a tever pitc 
ganizing. Against the wishes of 
their conservative elders, they are 
setting up defence committees. 
With the helpof the British Interna- 
tional Socialists, they are building 
the Asian Youth Organization to 
confront the fascists. 

For instance, following the mur- 
der of Gurdip Singh Chagger, young 
Asians confronted and fought racists 


ONLY ONE DAY after Israeli 
Commandos attacked Entebbe air- 
port in Uganda in order to free hos- 
tages held there by Arab hijackers, 
Universal Studios announced that 
we could soon expect a movie of the 
“magnificent” exploit. The movie 
will be called ‘‘Rescue at Entebbe’’; 
and, like press reports of the raid, it 
will glorify the Israelis at the expense 
of the facts. 


In the raid, the Israelis killed the 
hijackers, three of the hostages and 
about 20 Ugandan troops. They 
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, young Asians are or- 
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ISRAEL'S ‘CIVILIZING MISSION’ 


and police in the streets. 


And, on the weekend of June 13, 
there was a demonstration of 7,000 
through Southall. Again, on July 
11, another demonstration — 
12.000 this time — marchéd 
throught the streets of London. In- 
cluded among the 12,000 demon- 
Strators were many ace! unionists 
for what they are. 

A petition stgned by 60 London 
dockers appeared in the Socialist 
Worker, the paper of the British IS. 
This petition said it all: 

**Racism divides workers against 
worker, white against black. It is 
anti-trade unionist and must be 
fought by every worker holding a 
trade union card.”’ 
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Al Manley’s State 
f Emergency | 


ON JULY 15, the government of 
Michael Manley announced that it 
was extending Jamaica’s state of 
emergency for another 100 days. 


The emergency was originally 
declared on June 19, after the 
police had obtained hard evidence 
of a plot between the opposition 
Jamaican Labour Party and the 
CIA to overthrow the government. 


The evidence was provided by a 
leading organizer of the right-wing 
JLP who. had just been expelled 
from that party. 


NOT A DANGER 


The JLP, eight of whose leading 


could, however, have freed all the 
hostages without any killings by 
one simple act — freeing Palesti- 
nians imprisoned in Israel for op- 
posing Israeli occupation of their 
country. 


TERRORISM 


That is one fact which will not 
appear in the movie. There are 
others. For instance, despite the 
present animosity between the Is- 
raelis 


Uganda, they have at least one 


and President Amin of 


Palestinian refugees living in miser- 
able camps in Lebanon. When they 
bombed this one last year, they ‘hi- 
jacked’ five of the people living there 
without any cries of ‘terrorism’ 
from the press. 


—Wages for Housework: A 
Critique. 

Order today for $1 (postage 
included) from Workers’ Action 
Books, Box 339, Station E, To- 
ronto. 
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members were arrested im- 
mediately after the declaration of l 
the emergency, had been collecting 
large sums of money from runaway 
Jamaican capitalists. At one meet- 
ing in Toronto, one million dollars 
was pledged to bring down the 
Manley government. The money 
was needed to get guns and explo- 
sives for hundreds of unemployed 
youths to fight for the JLP. Jamaican PM Michael Manley. 3 
Those youths will not be hired 
now. The confidence. with which cans now also reour that Manley 
= he only i erso] i AIT Ta ` = 
shows that the US gover nment p can control the current upsurge in d 
decided to take the pressure off WOrking class militancy. i 
him. The Americans have finally UPSURGE | ; 
realized that Manley is not a 
danger. Trading with Cuba, Hun- And what better way to do that 
gary and Algeria does not makehim than under the guise of a state of 
a revolutionary. emergency? Small wonder it has 
; been extended 100 days. For it gives 
Manley, of course, has always the government an opportunity to 
said that and it seems that the Jock up left-wing workers while pre- 
Americans are starting to believe ` tending that it is defending itself | 
him — indicating that the Ameri- against the thugs of the right and the : 
: : CIA. a 
Given that, it is the duty of every 
worker in Canada to watch the 
Jamaican scene carefully and, 
when the time comes, to act in sol- 
idarity with Jamaican workers. 
international Socialism 
4 Neu 
A, vay xs 4 
n re: 
The July-August issue of 
International Socialism 
contains important articles on: 
thing in common. Long before Saunt Mee Uenene™ 
Amin operated a racist policy of |_ the significance of the Elec- 
driving the Asians out of Uganda, tions in Portugal for the re- 
Israel operated a racist policy of volutionary left. y 
driving most of the Palestinians out | Another Black September: 3 
of Israel. Syria’s invasion of Lebanon. - 
The picture above shows what the | Lenin and the Russian Revolu- { 
‘gallant Israeli airforce’ does now to | tion. 
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Most workers at Toronto’s Na- 
fional Knitting Mills factory 
make minimum wages. Most of 
the workers are women, and 
immigrants. For several weeks 
they have been Striking their 
employer for decent wages. 

But the company has fought 
back with every brutal means at 
its disposal — police assis- 
tance, scabs and security cops. 

Pictures show Strikebreaking 
in. action. Police pu 
aside to enable truck to enter 
Scab loads 
truck, protected by private sec- 
urity guard. Truck leaves plant 


Knitting Mills plant. 


with police escort. 


STRIKING WORKERS at 
National Knitting Mills in 
Toronto are being forced to 
take on not only the com- 
pany, but also the Anti- 
Inflation Board and the 


Metro Police Force, in 


a 


THE 127 WORKERS at 
Robertson’s Building Systems. in 
Hamilton have been on strike since 
Friday, July 16. 

The strikers, members of Local 
4166 of the United Steelworkers of 
America, are Seeking a 45 per cent 
Wage increase in a one-year con- 
tract, as well as increased pensions 
and benefits. Their present base 
rate is $4.50 an hour. one of the 
lowest wages for Steelworkers in 
Hamilton. 

Negotiations have Stalled, after 
the company’s offer of a 20 per cent 
increase over two years was re- 


sh pickets 


their efforts to get a decent 
wage. 


The 300 workers, members of 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers, local 1685 , have been 
without a contract since April 9 and 
out on strike since June 24. 


In spite of the presence of an of- 


STEELWORKERS ST 


jected by the union. The company 
seems determined to force -a two- 
year contract on the workers. and 
is not budging. In the past, the 
company has pressured the work- 
force by laying off workers with up 
to 10 years Seniority and by hiring 
Part-time students. 


COMPANY THREAT 


Unfortunately, only one of the two 


Robertson’s plants is on strike. The 


Burford Street plant is organized by 
another union, and is functioning at 
full capacity. According to picket- 
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ficial picket line, trucks have dri- 
ven in and out of the site to take 
goods ut of the plant. But this has 
not been without resistance. 


COPS TO THE RESCUE 


The picketers, most of them 
women, blocked the entrance to the 


z is 5 
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— 


RIKE ROBERTSON’S 


ers, the company has threatened to 
file an injunction against them if 
they attempt to picket the other 
plant. 


. SUPPORT NEEDED 


Although strikers voiced a desire 
to shut down the plant anyway, 
local President Carmel Tabone re- 
fused to comment on the future 
Strategy of the union. 


Said one picketer: **The 


company’s got us by the tail. The 
way things are now, it looks like it 
will be one long strike.” 


loading area when the trucks tried to 
move in. It wasn’t until the company 
appealed to the police for assistance 
that the trucks, driven by scab 
labour, were able to get in. The 
trucks also needed a police escort out 
of the area. 

There is now a 24-hour security 
guard on duty to ‘‘protect’’ the fac- 


THE 300 WORKERS at National 
Knitting Mills are mostly immig- 
rants. Eighty per cent of them are 
women. They operate the sewing 
machines, earning about $2 an hour 
less than the men who operate the 
knitting machines. 

The company has perfected a 
system of squeezing extra work out 
of its employees while keeping 
Wages at a minimum. 

This is how the workers on the 
picket line described their situation: 


E£ 


he timers choose the fastest 
woman to set the standard. Each 


piece is priced so that if you keep - 


up with the standard you make 
$2.60 an hour, which is the 
minimum wage. If the rate is ten 
Sweaters an hour, they each will be 
26 cents.” 


“Because the standard is set Dyser 


the fastest workers, most of us 


Faced with threats of injunctions 
and an AIB roll-back, the workers 
are indeed in for a real battle. Trade 
unionists in Hamilton can help these 
brothers win by passing the hat in 
their local for the Local 4166 strike 
fund, and by visiting the picket line 
at Parkdale and Barton St. East. 

These workers need the full 
force of the Hamilton labour 
movement behind them to wrench 
a living wage from the company. 
Other Steelworker locals in par- 
ticular should take up the fight with 
these brothers. 

Eric Downsley 


Ry 


A Workers’ Ac 

tory from the workers. 
Meanwhile, back at the bargain- 

ing table the company has refused 


to consider any wage increase over 
10 per cent in the first year and 6 per 


An ] 


have to work like mad to get above 
minimum wage. We only have to 
work 8 to 4, but the plant is open 7 
to 6. Some women come in at 7 and 
work until 6, through their breaks 
and lunch, in order to make enough 
above minimum wage to live off.” 

‘The company simply pays the 
regular rate for all this overtime. 
They don’t have to ask us to work 
overtime; we have to in order to sur- 
Vive. 


“WE CAN’T WIN” 


“They figure your total output 
on a weekly basis. This means that 
you break your neck working for 
bonus but on the fifth day maybe 
your machine breaks down and you 
lose so much time that you end up 
with minimum wage.” 


“If we work fast, they figure that 
each piece is priced too high, so 
they might lower the price from 26 
cents per sweater to 24 cents. ”’ 

“We can’t win. They get us 
When we work too slow and also 
when we work too fast.” 


“I told the boss that I can’t sup- 
port myself and my children on 
minimum wage. He told me: ‘You 
don’t look like you re starving.’ ` 


‘When I get paid 20 cents for sew- 
ing a sweater and then see the same 
Sweater in the store selling for $30, I 
begin to wonder who is making all 
the profit. The company offers us a 
discount, so I might pay only $20 for 
the sweater they paid me 20 cents to 
make.” 


“Lots of the women don’t speak 
English and don’t know their 
rights. They don’t know what a 


‘ight For Justice! 


tion Exclusive — 


cent in the second year. The 
union’s final demand, dropped 
from $1.50 an hour over two years, 
is for an across the board increase 


grievance is, much less how to file 
one. The company really takes ad- 


vantage of the fact that many of us 
are immigrants.” 


IMMIGRANT WOMEN 


“We would leave and look for 
better jobs but if you are a woman 
and an immigrant, it is hard to find 
any job much less a better job.” 


“We have never struck before. 
Some of us have worked here for 20 
or 30 years and still make minimum 
wage. We can’t get a better job; we 
are trapped.” 

_ **We’ve had enough of being 
pushed around and treated like dirt. 
We’ve made millions for the com- 
pany and now we want a little back. 
We will stay out until we get a living 
wage.”’ 


| enclose 


Name: 
Address: 
Phone: 


Union: 
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Support This Strike! 


THE STRIKE of the 
workers at National 
Knitting Mills is a test 
case for workers in all 


Workers’ Action * 


with the National Knit- 
Mills strike, 
Workers’ Action, in ag- 
reement with the local 


ont b 
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WHAT WE THINK 


small union locals. union, has launched a 


In this one issue of 
Workers’ Action alone, 
similar stories are re- 
peated of small groups 
of workers fighting vici- 
ous, tight-fisted emp- 
loyers who hide behind 
the government’s wage 
guidelines. 

Workers at Fruehauf 
(page 11), Wagstaffe 
(page 4 ), Sidbec-Dosco 
(page 11) and Robertson 
(page 6) all face com- 
parable situations. ` 


UNION SOLIDARITY 


wage controls to intimi- 
date groups of workers 


and launch a union- 
busting rampage — a 
rampage that must be 
smashed by a united 
labour movement. 

In order to- defeat 
these anti-union attacks, 
workers in small locals 
need the full support of 
the organized labour 
movement. They need 
financial donations, pic- 
ket line support, invita- 
tions to address local 
meetings, and all other 
means of support. 

It was in exactly this 
way that restaurant 


tent on breaking their 
union. Workers at the 


Garage-Ridout Restaur- 
ant and Tavern won the 
full backing of the Lon- 
don District Labour 
Council in their bid fora 
first contract. 

And after many weeks 
of mass pickets, bring- 
ing out as many as 300 
supporters, manage- 
ment was forced to cave 
in to the union’s de- 
mands. That single vic- 
tory, made possible by 
the solidarity of the 
London labour move- 
ment, was the most sig- 
nificant gain for the 


In order to build the 


same kind of solidarity | 


support fund and a strike 
support committee. 


SUPPORT FUND- 


We urge all trade un- 
ionists and socialists to 
send donations to the 
Workers’ Action Solidar- 
ity Committee and to fill 
out the form below to 
join the committee and 
organize support in your 
own place of work. 

The National Knitting 
Mills strikers are fighting 
for all of us. They are 
fighting for the right to a 


With your support they 
can win! 


Support This Strike! 


| would like to support the National Knitting Mills strikers. 
as a donation. 

| would like to join the Workers’ Action Solidarity Committee 
| would like to help raise support in my workplace 


ae 


Send to Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 


cents in the second year. Another 
union demand, for a weekly base 
rate on piecework, has been re- 
jected outright by the company. 


BARGAINING IN BAD FAITH 


In i the union’s terms 
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of 50 cents in the first year and 50 — 


the AIB. This is in spite of the fact 
that most of the workers earn far less 
than $3.50 an hour, and are there- 
fore automatically exempt from AIB 
guidelines! 

The company also claims that it 


will be fined for going beyond the ~ 


guidelines. What really happens is 
that the AIB makes a ruling after an 
agreement has been reached bet- 
ween management and union. Na- 
tional Knitting Mills has conve- 
niently forgotten that many unions 
have won increases over the 
guidelines. 


In addition to putting up the AIB 
smokescreen, National Knitting 
Mills is also trying to hide behind 
the economic crisis. We can’t pay 
more, they say. We don’t have the 
money. Strangely enough, it was 
reported recently in the Globe and 
Mail that the parent company, 
Dylex Diversified, is enjoying in- 
creased profits and is actually 
doing quite well! 

The people who do understand the 
meaning of ‘‘hard times’’, however, 
are the workers at National Knitting 
Mills. At $2.60 an hour they are 
quite familiar with it. They are pre- 
pared to keep on fighting for their 
right to earn a decent living. As one 
woman told Workers’ Action, ‘‘We 
stay out until we win!”’ 
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Ridout: Victory 


At Last! 


ON TUESDAY June 29, the man- 
agement of the Ridout-Garage 
Restaurant-Tavern capitulated and 
signed a contract with local 448 


RWDSU. The workers had been on 


strike since March 14. 

Weekly Saturday demonstra- 
tions by the London and District 
Labour Council enabled the strik- 


ers to effectively reduce the 
establishment's business to the 
point where the owners, who had 
been intent on busting the union, 
were afraid of losing the whole bus- 
iness. 


LOOPHOLES 


The contract resembles the 
modest contract accepted by five 
other London hotels in March. But 
there are two loopholes. It runs for 
three years (beginning October 
1975) with a 20 cent increase every 
year (the other hotels have two- 
year contracts). And new part-time 
workers do not get the COLA: they 
start out at three dollars an hour 
and only get the 20 cents each year. 

This is the most dangerous catch. 
The reason for the union-busting at- 
tempt was to staff the place with low 
paid employees, and the new part- 
time clause is the not-so-thin edge of 
the wedge. The only way around it is 
for union veterans to urge all new 
part-timers to get on full time. 


Although the contract contains 
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such loopholes, it at least guaran- 
tees the strikers their jobs and their 
former hours of work. After some 
initial disputes with management, 
all but one returned to their original 
hours. Grievances are being filed 
whenever management steps out of 
line. It'll take a tough union to 
police the contract, but the strikers 
have the fighting experience to do 
just that. 


VICTORY 


This contract was a genuine vic- 
tory. The union was maintained at 
the Ridout-Garage, and other 
hotels and restaurants eager to 
break their unions have thought 
twice and signed contracts. 

The workers won the strike be- 
cause they had the tenacity to fight it 
out, and most importantly because 
they took the initiative, against the 
orders of their reps, to appeal for 
support from other London un- 
ionists. It was this combination that 
broke management’s back. 

Mike Berry 


Under the guise of the workers in London won- London workers’ decent living, for a strong : 
‘fight against inflation’, their recent strike movement in recent union and against man- 
employers are using the against an employer in- memory. . agement intimidation. } 
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Workers’ 
would like to hear 
from you. Send let- 
ters to Box 339, Sta- 
- tion E, Toronto. 


Hamilton: 
Machines 
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SOCIALISM 


“Socialist democracy means 
the right for the masses of 
working people to collec- 
tively control society.” 


What About 
Democracy? 


“WE ARE NOT among those communists 
who are out to destroy personal liberty. We 
have no desire.to exchange freedom for 
equality. We are convinced that in.no social 
order will freedom be so assured as in a 
society based on communal ownership.”’ 


With those words, written 130 years ago, 
the founder of revolutionary socialism, 
Karl Marx, summarized the true relation- 
ship between socialism and democracy. 

Contrary to Cold War prejudice, 
socialism did not develop in a struggle 
against democracy. Socialism developed in 


struggle against the lack of democracy in 
modern society — against its strict limita- 
tions and restrictions. 


ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 


The revolutionary socialist movement 
developed because democracy is nothing 
but a sham as long as the masses of people 
are forced to sell their freedom every day of 
their working lives. And that is what hap- 
pens, day in and day out, in every work 
place. 

As soon as workers enter their place of 


work, they enter a part of society. where 
they have no control over the conditions in 
which they work, or the wages they are 
paid — except for whatever control they 
can squeeze out of their employers through 
union struggle. 

And once in their workplaces, workers 
are forced to participate in one of the most 
undemocratic relations imaginable. The 
bulk of the wealth that they produce is not 
theirs at the end of the day — it is approp- 
riated by an employer who didn’t lift a finger 
to produce it. 


Before People 


To the Editor: 


In Hamilton, Ontario there is a 
city within a city: a city wi 
machines as masters and men as 
servants. Huge monolithic 
machines made by man, and in the 
making of them man has become 
the slave. 

From the coke ovens to the cold 
mill and beyond, the machines come 
first. Men are secondary. 


Man the servant sits at the con- 
trol panels and watches. Any varia- 
tion in the operation of the machine 
is attended to immediately. The 
servants take the machines apart, 
oil them, replace the worn-out 
parts, and set them running again. 


The machines are equipped with 
breathing devices to protect them 
from the heavy air pollution in this 
area. The men are ill-equipped, if at 
all. Meanwhile outside, the city is 
bombarded with dust particles, and 
the dust takes its toll on the weak. 


CORPORATE MONSTERS 


I have worked at both factories 
that account for much of the dust in 
Hamilton — Stelco and Dofasco. 
One worker at Stelco told me that 
half of the Hilton Works plant is 
built on what used to be the Hamil- 
ton Bay. That’s pretty cheap real 
estate today. The Bay will eventu- 
ally be filled with slag and more 
corporate monsters installed on the 
cinders. 


Stelco, although bad, has at least 
made an effort to clean up working 
conditions. With the union as 
mediator the men have at least been 
able to improve their workplace in 
comparison to its neighbour 
Dofasco. At Dofasco, carbon 
monoxide indicators remain 
broken, and the dust is always 
above the level at Stelco. 


STAND UP 


Why haven’t the United Steel- 
workers made a gigantic effort to 
organise Dofasco? Why isn’t more 
done about air pollution in the 
Hamilton area? 


People are only abused until they 
retaliate; they are only walked on 


ers to stand up on the principles of 
truth. Only we, the workers, will 
make the workplace a safer place to 
work, and the world a better place to 
live. 
L.T. 
United Refrigeration Workers 


More on 
Native 


Struggles 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Have found your paper to: be ` 
both interesting and excellent in 
terms of content and coverage. 

However, one criticism I have to 
make is that you should cover the 
current struggles being waged by 
Native people across Canada (i.e. 
currently the Leonard Peltier trial). 
Your failure to do so is a great dis- 
appointment but I hope it will be 
corrected in future. 

Remember, the struggle is hap- 
pening in our own backyards. 


A supporter 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Disabled. 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

As a disabled person, I condemn 
the participation of an integrated 
South African team in the 1976 
Olympiad for the Physically Dis- 
abled. 

In South Africa, most of the 
black paraplegics and amputees are 
victims of the greed and oppressive 
rule of the white ruling class. The 
majority of blind Africans are sight- 
less due to malnutrition. 

Four million white colonials 
enjoy one of the highest standards 
of living in the world. They live off 
the wealth produced by 18 million 
Africans, 70 per cent of whom live 
below the official government sub- 
sistence level. As a result, one out 
of every two children die before the 


Reader protests South African participation in Olympiad for the 


Action 


South Africa Out 


age of five. 

South Africa is a fascist state! 
Strikes are illegal. Trade unions are 
illegal. Any criticism of the apar- 
theid state is banned. Any anti- 
racist organization is banned. The 
presence of the South African team 
in Canada covers up carnages like 
the massacre of 178 school children 
in Soweto. 

The plight of the ‘‘poor, dep- 
rived, physically handicapped” 
has been manipulated for the self- 
ish motives of the South African 
offensive. | and many of my dis- 
abled friends wish to disociate our- 
selves from an Olympiad which 
condones such a fascist blood- 
stained regime. 

An anti-racist disabled person 


What About Price Controls? 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Prices are rising and will continue 
to rise because it would take an army 
of Federal watchdogs to monitor 
price increases. Huge companies 
have more accountants on staff to 
doctor the books they submit to the 
Anti-Inflation Board than the board 
does to decipher them. i 

In the middle of January Canada 
went metric on sugar. On January 
21, in a Loblaws’ ad, sugar sold for 
$1.19 for a five pound bag. On 


Janaury 28, two kilogram bags 
were on special for 99 cents. This 
was subsequently raised back up to 
$1.19. The two kilogram bag con- 
tains 4.4092 pounds, yet was selling 
for the same price we paid only two 
weeks earlier for the 5 pound bag. 

At the same time we are taking a 
beating on prices, we are losing 
what wages we already have. Wit- 
ness the hospital workers who are 
being offered a wage increase of 
8.12 per cent in the next year. Infla- 


tion is 9 per cent now and still ris- 
ing. Burlington Steel workers are 
the latest victims of anti-inflation 
policies. 

Wagstaff employees are on strike 
against starvation wages. What will 


happen when they go back to work? 


Will Wagstaff go metric so they can 
rip us off with our breakfast toast? 
That is, if we can still afford the 
bread. 
T.L. 
Hamilton 


So long as this unequal relation- 
ship between a small class of emp- 
loyers and a huge class of workers 
exists, Karl Marx Argued, no real 
democracy is possible. So long as 
the masses of people are forced to 
barely eke out a living, while a 
small minority lives off their backs 
by exploiting their labour, no mean- 
ingful democracy can exist. 


WORKERS’ DEMOCRACY 


Full, genuine democracy re- 
quires that everyone participate to 
the fullest of their abilities in the 
production of society's wealth, and 
that all share in that wealth accord- 
ing to their needs. 


Real democracy requires that. 


workers have the power to control 
the conditions under which they 
work, what they produce and how 
much they produce. 

This is why socialists stress the 
importance of workers’ democracy 
in building a new, freer society. 
Socialism means workers collec- 
tively.and democratically running 
society for the use of human beings, 


- not private profit. It means workers, 


organized in mass councils in the 
workplaces and the communities, 
deciding upon a rational economic 
plan that will use the productive re- 
sources of this society to provide a 
decent and secure life for all and a 
future of freedom and abundance. 

Socialist democracy does not 
mean the right to put an “X” on a 
ballot every four or five years. It 
means the right to democratic elec- 
tion of all representatives, the right 
to recall those representatives at 
any time, and the right to insure 
that no representative receives any 
social and economic privileges 
above those of the ordinary 
worker. 

Socialist democracy means the 
right for the masses of working 
people to collectively control soci- 
ety. Just a nice idea that has never 
worked? In the next issue we’ ll dis- 
cuss what happened in Russia and 
the other so-called ‘‘socialist’’ 
countries. 


You can't afford to miss the 
most important socialist pub- 
lication in years. 

Send 50 cents for single 
copies, and $2 for bundles of 
5 to I.S. Bookservice, Box 
339, Station E, Toronto. 
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(Movie Review: Bingo Long’s 
Travelling All Stars and Motor 
| Kings. Starring: Billy Dee Williams 


and James Earl Jones.) 


OLD BASEBALL PLAYERS 
often argue about who was the 
greatest pitcher ever. Some say it 
was Lefty Grove or Lefty Gomez. 
The real old-timers like to talk 
about Walter Johnson and old Pete 
Alexander. Sometimes the names 
of Carl Hubbell or Dizzy Dean will 
be mentioned. But the greatest of 
them all was Satchel Paige. 

You won’t find much mention of 
him in the major league record 
books. He only played a couple of 
years with the Cleveland Indians. 


And that at the age of 42, when most. 


players have long since retired. His 
late start and short career are at- 
tributable to one fact. He was black. 

Satchel Paige pitched behind the 
colour line for 22 years. During that 
time, blacks were not accepted in 
major league baseball. The colour 
ban wasn’t broken until Jackie 
Robinson signed with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1947. 


AMAZING SKILL 


Paige was known in those years 
for his blazing fastball. The plastic 
‘‘protector’’ helmet was invented 
by white players in the South to 
avoid the wrath of his pitches. He 
once struck out 23 batters in a 
single game and pitched over 100 
‘*no-hitters”’ 


Another famous black player of 
the time, Josh Gibson, was known 
as the ‘‘Babe Ruth of Negro 
Baseball’. But Ruth only hit 60 
home runs in a single season. Gib- 
son hit 89 home runs in one season. 
and 75 in anothers- 

Because of their phenomenal i skit, 


Theme: Wage Controls 
ACROSS: 


1. site of Canada’s first general strike 
4. unofficial walkout 

8. the government supplies these to 
break up pickets 

10. a person who acts 

12. Williams, USWA 

14. caused by ‘‘greedy workers” says 
the bosses’ press 

16. the only thing the bosses under- 
stand ` 

17. lay —_. 

18. — Able, USWA 

19. (goes with 26 Across) a guy who 
lives off the labour of workers 

21. Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (abbr.) 

23. (goes with 29 Across) what we will 
have when we take over 

25. The — Three (auto industry) 

26. (see 19 across) 

27. the group that brought you this 
newspaper (abbr.) 

28. the man who brought us wage con- 
trols (abbr.) 

29. (see 23 Across) 

32. “Its either us or —— 
35. what they do to us everyday to 
make a profit 

38. a strike tactic that threatens the 
boss’ machines 

39. unity in struggle against the emp- 
loyers’ class 

40. a full-time paid union official 

43. the first of the unions which re- 
cently sold Ontario hospital workers 
down the river 

45. a society of abundance for all 
48. Cost of Living Allowance 
(abbr.-reversed) 

50. hired by the boss to bust up pickets 
51. the final solution 


DOWN: 


1. capitalism resorts to this in times of 
crisis è 

2. a reformist party that consistently 
sells out workers 

3.ahate-monger out to destroy unions 
by setting workers of different race, 
nation, religion etc. against each other 
5. management’s way of fighting fi- 
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Bingo Long exposes the history of racism in American baseball. 


Satchel Paige and Josh Gibson are 
still remembered today, even by 
white fans. But there were hundreds 
of other black players of major 
league calibre who will remain 
forever anonymous. They were vic- 
tims of America’s own apartheid 
system in the professional sports 
ban. ms Crog laws and racial seg- 


“ath etics. And major 


nancial troubles 

6. what workers need over society 
7. Pepin’s boss 

9. wage 
11. happens when bosses can’t make 
big enough profits to satisfy their 
enormous appetites 

13. Business Agent (abbr.) 

15. a tough management tactic during 
negotiations 

19. the boss wants to do this to all 
militants 

20. provincial government minister in 
charge of law enforcement (abbr.) 
22. what the bosses feel when. the 
workers are united 

24. work to 
26. a system long overdue for extinc- 
tion 

27. atype of union that unites workers 
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league baseball was the last to aban- 
don them. 

Bingo Long’s Travelling All Stars 
and Motor Kings is one of the first 
film treatments of racial segrega- 
tion in sports. It’s a delightfully 
funny film about the period in 
which Jim Crowism began to break 
down in professional baseball. 


many years in -~ Fittingly, it begins with a scene 


from an old newsreel of Hitler’s in- 


Socialist cose teat 
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in the same industry. 

28. A.I.B. administrator 

30. the best workers’ paper in Canada 
(abbr.) 

31. the key to victory for the working 
class 

33. head of the AFL-CIO 

34. economic weapon of the workers 
36. a home for lice: also a strikeb- 
reaker 

37. another word for 34 down 

41. source of all wealth in this society 
42. Anti-Inflation Board (abbr.) 

44. collective organization of workers 
46. —— of living 

47. where A.1.B. threatens to put all 
workers who don't obey it. 

49. Consmer Price Index (abbr.) 


Pitching Behind 
he Colour Line 


vasion of Czechoslovakia. It sets 
the period immediately. 

For it was the participation of 
black Americans in World War 2 
that began to break down the in- 
stitutions of legalized segregation 
in America. With blacks fighting 
alongside whites in all corners of 
the globe, Jim Crowism no longer 


seemed justifiable. — 


SEGREGATION BREAKS DOWN 


At the beginning of the war, a 
thréatened mass march on Washing- 
ton to protest discrimination forced 
the Roosevelt administration to es- 
tablish a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. That sparked the initi- 
ation of state laws barring discrimi- 
nation in employment. And eventu- 
ally that meant a legal challenge to 
the colour line in baseball. 

The plot line of the film is very 
thin. Bingo Long, harassed and 
fined by the club’s black 
‘*slavemaster’’ owner, decides to 
jump the League and start his own 
barnstorming team. 

The inspiration for this venture 
comes from an opposing player, 
Leon Carter, who quotes the black 
revolutionary W.E.B. Dubois: 
““we must seize the means of pro- 
duction” to free ourselves. Bingo 
takes that to mean raiding the 
League’s teams of their best 
players in order to establish his 
own “travelling all-star’” team. 

He convinces nine players, with 
seemingly little effort, to jump their 
teams and join Bingo Long’s 
Travelling All Stars. 

Carter, played by James Earl 
Jones, is the most interesting 
character in the film. Obviously 
drawn in the image of Josh Gibson, a 
huge catcher with enormous power, 
Carter steadfastly holds to his prin- 
ciples of elemental human decency 
and integrity. But he is continually 
compromised by Bingo Long’s de- 
termination for the team to make it 
at any cost. 

Negro baseball was full of excel- 
lent players who performed the 
game with skill and style. Bingo 
Long is at its best in its portrayal of 
that style. Whether its Bingo’s un- 
orthodox pitching style, pulling all 
the players off the field to face a 
batter alone a la Paige, or barn- 
storming from small cities to small 


‘country towns, or strutting and 


clowning on and off the field, Bingo 
Long suggests a familiarity with its 
subject. 

Its portrayals of the humiliations 


. Of racial discrimination in baseball 


are similiarly accurate. The clown- 
ing which Bingo’s All Stars must 
submit to in order not to offend 
white audiences while they are clob- 
bering their home team exemplifies 
that degradation. 


DEGRADATION 


At one point, Bingo tries to 
rationalize the degradation to Leon 
Carter: 
tend; they won’t know we’re pre- 
tending, so we’re one up on them.”’ 

The attempts of Charlie Snow, 
another team member, to make it to 
the big leagues by passing as a 
Cuban or an Indian aren’t so easy 
to rationalize. But they are no less 
accurate a portrayal. 

Stories are often told of how 
John McGraw, manager of the New 
York Giants, hired a black ball- 
player and sent him to Cuba to 
come back as a new Giant star from 
Havanna. Similiarly, he hired a 
black athlete, Charlie Grant, and 
turned him into a full-blooded In- 
dian chief renamed Tokohoma. 


DOLLAR A GAME 


The desperate poverty of the 
black ballplayer is also shown. 
Jimmy Crutchfield, a famous black 
shortstop, once remarked: ‘‘You 
know, they used to call me the Black 
Lloyd Waner. I used to think about 
that a lot. He was on the other side of 
town in Pittsburgh making $12,000 
a year and I didn’t have enough 


money to go home on. I had to bor-’ 


row bus fare to go home.”’ 

In those days, you often played 
for a dollar a game — if the collec- 
tion was good. And if you had a 
‘*no-show”’ for a game, you drove 
home broke and hungry, with not 
enough money for a meal or gas to 
get to the next town. The All Stars 
meet a similar fate. At one point, 
they're forced to pick sweet 
potatoes in order to make the fare 
home. 

But in an attempt not to be too 
serious, the film shows none of the 
real discrimination black ball- 
players had to face. The All Stars 
play white teams in the deep South. 
In the real South, if you were playing 
in a white town, you didn’t eat, and 
you couldn’t even get off the bus. 
Jim Crow laws prevented black 
players from playing with white 
players (in the North the segregation 
was an informal code and not actual 
legislation). In many towns you 
couldn’t lodge or even get a meal if 
you were black. 

Even Leon Carter’s search for 
dignity is not treated seriously. In 
the end, he is made to look ridicul- 
ous in an absurd scene during 
which he escapes from captivity at 
a funeral parlour in a coffin, and 
drives onto the field for a crucial 
game in a hearse. 

In fact, the film seems more con- 
cerned with a portrayal of the plight 
of the small time operator against 
the big time capitalist club owners, 
than it is with the theme of racial 
Segregation. 

The final scene suggests the im- 
pending decline of the Negro 
Leagues as the first black player 
makes it into the big leagues. It’s 
played as pathos for Bingo Long 
and his All Stars rather than as a 
victory for black athletes. Never 
the less, it’s still worth seeing Bingo 
Long just for its sense of the real 
history of Negro baseball. 
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“Leon, we've got to pre- ` 
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The International Socialists is a revolutionary socialist organiza- 
tion open to all those who accept our basic principles and are willing 
to work as a member of our organization to achieve them. These 
principles are : 


INDEPENDENT WORKING CLASS ACTION | 

Socialism must be achieved by the independent action of the 
working class. The liberation of the working class can only be won 
by the struggles of workers themselves. 


| REVOLUTION NOT REFORM | 


Capitalism is based on the exploitation of working people. No 
attempts to reform the system can do away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can come to control society and create a 
society based on freedom and a decent life for allis through revolu- 
tion. 


WORKERS’ STATE NOT CAPITALIST STATE 

_ The state is an instrument of capitalist class rule. The present 
parliament, army, police and courts serve the interests of the 
capitalists. The working class cannot use this state to build 
socialism. The capitalist state must be destroyed and replaced by a 
workers’ state based on workers’ councils elected at the workplace. 


WORK IN THE MASS ORGANIZATIONS OF THE WORKING 
CLASS. a 

We believe in working in all mass organizations of the working 
class. In particular, we work in the trade unions in order to make 
them fighting organizations of workers against the bosses. We work 
to build the struggles of the trade unions and to bring them under 
rank and file control. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant members of the working 
class have to organize themselves into a revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act collectively and provide leadership in the 
working class movement. The activity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the building of such a party by fighting to 
strengthen the self-confidence, organization and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working class. 


SOCIALISM FROM BELOW 
Socialism means workers’ power--the self government of the 
working class through its own democfatic organizations. workers’ 


councils. The bureaucratically-controlled societies of Russia and 
China and the other so-called “Communist” counties ares 


socialist. The working class is not in control in these countries and 


its control can only be achieved through working class revolution. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The working class is an international class and socialism must be 
an international system. We fight for solidarity with workers and 
oppressed people of all countries. We support the right of all nations 


to self-determination and unconditionally support all those fighting © 


imperialism. We support the struggle against American imperialism 
in Canada. We oppose all forms of Canadian imperialism. 


WE FIGHT 


For rank and file control of the trade unions. No secret negotiations. All contracts to be voted on by 
mass membership meetings. For rank and file controlled committees to lead the struggle when union 
officials refuse to fight. For rank and file opposition caucuses in all unions in order to achieve militant, 
democratic unions. : 

For class struggle unionism. Business unionism defends the priveleges of the union bureaucrats, not 
the interests of the rank and file. The rank and file must transform their unions into fighting class 
organizations. 

Against all anti-labour legislation. Against all restrictions on the right to strike. picket or boycott. 

Against unemployment, layoffs and speed-up. 30 hours work for 40 hours pay to fight unemploy- 
ment. We demand the right to a job at union wages for everyone. Organize the unorganized. 
Nationalize all shut-downs without compensation and under workers’ control. 

Against imperialism--East or West. Against all nuclear weapns and imperialist alliances such as 
NATO and the Warsaw pact. For unconditional support to all national liberation movements against 
imperialism. We oppose American imperialism in Canada and Canadian imperialism in the Third 
World. 

For the right of self-determination for Quebec. We oppose the oppression of Quebec by English 
Canadian colonialism. We support all those fighting against English Canadian oppression of Quebec. 

Against all forms of sexual discrimination and oppression. We fight for complete social, economic 
and political equality of women. Free quality daycare, birth control and abortion. For a working class 
women’s liberation movement. End discrimination against gay people. 

Against racism. We fight against all racist ideas and practices. We stand for working class action 
against racist and fascists organizations and practices. We oppose all immigration controls and all 
attempts by the ruling class to blame immigrants for the problems of capitalism. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISTS 


If you agree with the views expressed in 
this paper and would like more informa- 
tion, or would like to join the International 
Socialists, send this form to 

International Socialists 

Box 339 

Station E 
Toronto, Ontano 


Name 


Trade Union 


Address 
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of Cambridge, Ontario reg istered 


DISCONTENTED WORKERS at 
Stanton Pipes in Hamilton are angry 
at both their company and union 
leadership after a recent contract 
ratification. 


The members of USWA Local 
8233 voted 69 to 64 in favour of a 
new two-year pact that provides for 
a pay raise of 60 cents in the first 
year and 40 cents in the second. 


NOTHING CONTRACT 


As the close vote shows, there 
was stiff opposition to the offer 
from the ranks who were after both 
a higher wage hike and improve- 
ments in working conditions. The 
new contract provides little im- 
provement in the terrible working 
conditions Stanton Pipes is notori- 
ous for. 

As one Stanton worker told 
Workers’ Action: ‘‘The wage raise is 
not enough to make this contract ac- 
ceptable. With the problems we 
have in the plant with heat, fumes 
and other dangerous working condi- 


WHAT WE) Stanton Pipes: 
STAND FOR| More Than The 
Price Was Wrong 


tions, these issues should have been 
solved in the contract.’ 

‘‘Instead, the contract has no- 
thing on health and safety. This con- 
tract isn’t worth anything if it 
doesn’t improve the rotten working 
conditions inside the plant. The 
money isn’t worth what we have to 
put up with there.”’ 


FUMES 


Stanton workers complained 
especially that the new contract 


does not solve the problems of heat’ 


and unsafe fumes inside the plant. 
Working with silicon, magnesium, 
nickel, iron, and other metals, the 
workers are aware that every day 
inside the plant cuts down their life 
expectancy. a > 

Several workers have suffered 
lung damage and one worker, an- 
grily brushing a layer of dust off the 
dashboard of a car in the company 
parking lot, told us: ‘‘See all this 
dust. That’s what gets into my 
lungs every day at work!” 

The company, in its hunger for 


“Abili 


ty 


Has 


No Sex ?” 


WHEN MRS. MURIEL LAPORTE 


power Centre last November, she 
probably picked up a glossy 
brochure proclaiming that ‘‘Ability 
Has No Sex” (see Workers’ Action, 
July). Today, Mrs. Laporte must be 
wondering if the brochure is Canada 
Manpower’s idea of a joke. 


ABILITY 


In the last. six months, Mrs. 
Laporte has filled out more than 
100 job applications, but has failed 
to land a job. And yet, she has all 
the ability a Canada Manpower 
publicist could ask for. 

In addition to having 18 years of 
experience in machinery and press 
work, Mrs. Laporte holds a dip- 


. loma from Conestoga College’s 


machinist course. She is qualified 
to read blueprints and operate grin- 
der, milling and filing and shaper 
machines, as well as three types of 
lathes. 


TRIED HARD 


Despite such qualifications, Mrs. 
Laporte, who has been raising four 
children on her own since 1971, is 
still unemployed. She has followed 
the advice of the Canada Man- 
power brochure and tried harder, 
but the effort has not been enough 
to change the decline in the auto 
industry which has made machinist 


jobs scarce in the Niagara Penin- 


sula. And, more important, it has 
not been enough to cause emp- 
loyers to see past Mrs. Laporte’s 
sex to her abilities. 


VICTIMS 


Mrs. Laporte’s story is unique 
because it actually was reported in 
the establishment press. It is not 
unique, however, in its story of vic- 
timization. For that is the story of 
all women in capitalist society. 


And, it will continue to be the 


story until women organize to help 


in the struggle against capitalism 
and for a society in which ‘‘Ability 


phrase for a government pamphlet. 


Suzanne Waterson 


g Manpower Main-d'œuvre 
and immigration et immigration 


profits, has refused to make any 
serious improvements in working 
conditions. It even refused to ac- 
cept a major demand of the workers 
for first aid facilities inside the 
plant. As if that would break a 
company that has been making re- 
cord profits lately! 

From 1973 to 1975, the British 
Steel Corporation, which owns 
Stanton, saw its profits rise by 50 per 
cent to a record $313 million. The 
Corporation’s profits on its overseas 
plants (Stanton is one), rose by 51 
per cent in the same period to a re- 
cord of $45 million. But Stanton 
Pipes refuses to provide safe work- 
ing conditions for its workers. 


WEAK LEADERSHIP 


One reason they can get away 
with that stand is the weak union 
leadership at Stanton. They have 
allowed the company to push the 
membership around at will and 
have not taken a stand against 
layoffs, unsafe working conditions 
and company violation of the con- 
tract. 

At the recent contract ratifica- 
tion meeting, the negotiating com- 
mittee did everything possible to 
get acceptance of the offer. They 
began by threatening that a strike 
would be useless. Staff rep Wally 
Turk claimed that a strike could 
last for three months and would 
gain nothing. 

Turk seemed more interested in 
using the strike as a weapon against 
his membership rather than against 
the company. He also pleaded that 
the union had already gotten as 
much from the company as possi- 
ble, and besides, the negotiating 
committee was tired of negotiating! 


MAFIA 


The union leadership succeeded in 
demoralizing the membership 
enough to gain narrow acceptance of 
the offer. Nevertheless, discontent 


among the rank and file at Stanton is 


at a high pitch. As one worker put it: 
“It seems like the company and the 
union leadership are separate 
mafias working tegether while we 


‘get screwed.”’ 


Stanton workers are not just 
using strong language to show how 
they feel, however. Since the con- 
tract was signed, there have been 
work stoppages because of the heat 
and workers are talking about strik- 
ing if their settlement is rolled back 
by the AIB. 


CrosswordAnswers 


ACROSS: 


1. Winnipeg 38. sitdown 
4. wildcat 39. solidarity 
8. R.C.M.P. 40. rep 

10. activist 43. S.E.1.U. 
12. Lynn 45. socialism 
14. inflation 48. A.L.O.C. 
16. force 50. goons 

17. off i 51. rẹvolution 
18. LLW. 

19. fat 

21. S.F.L. 

23. workers 

25. big 


32. them 
35. exploit 


DOWN: 

1. war 31. unity 
2. N.D.P. 33. Meany 
3. fascist 34. strike 
5. layoff 36.scab 

6. control 37. stoppage 
7. Trudeau 41. labor 
9. controls 42. A.I.B. 
11. crisis 44, union 
13. B.A. 46. cost 
15. lockout 47. jail 

19. fire 49. C.P.I. 
20. A.G. 

22. fear 

24. rule 


26. capitalism 
27. industrial 
28. Pepin 
30. W.A. 


Toronto 
steel 
Workers 
Locked Out 


EMPLOYEES of Toronto’s 
Sidbec-Dosco plant are fighting a 
company lock-out in their bid for a 
new contract. 


The 300 workers, members of 
Local 5629 and Local 5927 of the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
have been locked out since May 16 
by the firm, which is owned by the 
Quebec government. 


PARITY WITH STELCO 


The workers have been pushing 
for wage parity with steelworkers 
at Stelco and other major steel 
plants. The company has offered 
about half the package won by On- 
tario steelworkers last fall of 90 
cents in the first year and 20 cents 
in each of the second and third 
years. 


The Sidbec-Dosco workers have 


voted 100 per cent to reject the. 


“company offer. Proble 

company are not all the Sidbec- 
Dosco workers face. The emp- 
loyees. are also denied unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in a lock- 
out situation — a ruling which the 
union is presently fighting. 


NEED SUPPORT 


The Sidbec-Dosco workers need 


the full moral and financial support - 


of the organized labour movement. 
Several picketers told Workers’ Ac- 
tion that they may be locked out 
until September. Without solid 
backing, the Sidbec-Dosco workers 
will be defenceless before a union- 
busting company. 


“WE’LL STAY OUT a year rather 
than go back for two per cent.”’ 

These are the words of one 
worker on the picket line at 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. of Canada 
Ltd. in Mississauga. And he ex- 
presses the feelings of many others. 

The workers, without a contract 
since the beginning of May, walked 
out on July 5 when bargaining bet- 
ween the company and the union 
broke off. The men, members of 
UAW Local 252, are insulted and 
angry at the company’s offer of six 
per cent over three years — a mere 
two per cent per year. 

The 350 workers at Fruehauf 
voted 100 per cent in favour of strike 
action. Many of these men had just 
recently returned to work after 
layoffs of between eight months and 
a year. 


UNION DEMANDS 


Pe ie TEAS! ee nee 


year contract with a 40 cent per 
hour wage increase across the 
board. This works out to approxi- 
mately eight per cent over two 
years — even this is much too low 
at only about four per cent per year. 

The union is also demanding an 
improvement in the current pen- 


į sion plan which gives retiring 


workers only $6 per month for 
every year worked, and even this 
small amount is capped after 30 
years. This means that a man who 
has worked for the company for 
over 30 years retires with a pension 
of only $180 per month. The union 
is asking for an increase in the pen- 


sion scheme to an uncapped $10 per 
month per year. 

Another contract issue is over a 
proposed dental plan. So far, the 
company has refused to even con- 
sider dental coverage for its work- 
ers. 

The union is also demanding 
changes in sick pay arrangements. 
In the present contract, the com- 
pany does not begin to pay a man 
who is off work for sickness until he 
has been out for eight days. The 
demand is for sick pay to start after 
four days off work. 

Then there is the issue of vacation 
time — and this is one that workers 
are really angry about. The com- 
pany actually wants to reduce paid 
vacation by half a week for workers 
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Wildcat Rumblings At 


Fruehauf workers are refusing to accept insulting wage offer. 


who have less than 18 years with 
Fruehauf. 

Workers at Fruehauf feel that 
their demands are justified and 
reasonable and rightly so! With in- 
flation on the rise, even the in- 
creases being demanded, along 
with the continuance of the cost of 
living allowance (COLA) 
negotiated in the last contract, will 
barely allow these men and their 
families to maintain their present 
living standards — never mind any 
improvements! 

In fact, they should be asking the 
company for more — for improve- 
ments in working conditions, for ex- 
ample. In some departments of the 
plant, men working with M.I.C. 
welding tools are exposed to fumes of 
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Burlington Steel 


A POTENTIAL STRIKE against ' 
the Anti-Inflation Board is brewing 
at the Burlington Steel plant. 


It has been seven months since 
Steelworkers and Burlington Steel 
negotiated a contract. The mem- 
bership of Local 4752 had grown 
increasingly impatient with the ‘de- 
lays and stalling of the Anti- 
Inflation Board in ruling on the set- 
tlement which was patterned on the 
Stelco agreement of 90 cents, 20 
cents and 20 cents over three years. 
The present base rate if $4.11 an 
hour. For the last couple of months 
many members have been talking 
seriously of strike action. 


The ruling of the AIB on July 20 
has done nothing to silence this dis- 
content. The AIB chopped the 
negotiated increase of 19.89 per 
cent in the first year down to 15 per 
cent. A small amount of this was 
transferred to the second year. The 
effect of the AIB decision is to de- 


stroy the historical relationship 
that has existed between basic 
steelworkers for decades. 


SMALLER LOCALS PICKED 
OFF 


Many workers at Burlington Steel 
are quite bitter about the raw deal 
they have been handed. They see 
that the government avoided con- 
fronting the big steel locals head-on 
and has instead concentrated on 
picking off the smaller locals like 
Burlington. 


Meanwhile, the Canadian 
Labour Congress refuses to come 
to the defence of the small locals, 
and the much ballyhooed general 
strike becomes more and more re- 
mote. And the Steelworker na- 
tional and local leadership is not 
mounting any major campaign of 
support for Local 4752. They ig- 
nore the fact that the deal handed 
down to Burlington represents the 


thin edge of the wedge in eventually 
smashing the big locals as well. 


The local union leadership’s 
strategy rests on arather naive faith 
in Burlington Steel’s professed dis- 
appointment with the AIB ruling. 
They are at pains to avoid any hos- 
tile relations between the union and 
management as long as they view 


their main bargaining point with the: 


AIB to be the joint opposition of the 
company and union to the ruling. 

Burlington Steel is concerned 
supposedly that some of its workers 
are going to drift away if the rate of 
pay isn’t as high as other steel 
plants. It is hard, however, to see 
how this is a problem, with unemp- 
loyment in Hamilton continuing at 
very high levels. 


ACTION THE ANSWER 
The AIB is likely to take Burling- 
ton Steel’s opposition to the ruling 


with a grain of salt, assuming that 
this is merely a ploy to avoid an 


industrial conflict. The appeal of 
the ruling is unlikely to result in any 
further benefit for the workers. 
There is much talk in the plant now 
that what is necessary is some kind 
of strong militant action. 

A joint union-management meet- 
ing agreed that until all appeals to 
the AIB have finished, the workers 
should get an interim raise of 65 
cents an hour backdated to January 
1. It was hoped that this move 
would cool off the membership and 
silence the talk about a wildcat. In- 
stead it may have increased it, be- 
cause many people are concerned 
that what they are getting right now 
may be all that they are getting. The 
talk is “‘We should go out to get the 
other 25 cents.” 

Such an action would more than 
likely be met with immediate suc- 
cess, whereas the official union tac- 
tic of appeals is likely to result in 
nothing after several more months 
of trying. 


dangerous steel and aluminum ox- 
ides. Ventilation is very poor — 
there are only 12 to 16 vents in the 
entire plant. And, in all depart- 
ments, work areas are cramped and 
crowded. 


HISTORY OF TOUGHNESS 


The Fruehauf Company has a 
reputation in the UAW for tough- 
ness in contract struggles. The 
company has a history of putting up 
enormous opposition to granting 
their workers wage and benefit in- 
creases, and it will take a strong 
fight by the union to win the de- 
mands that their members deserve. 


In 1967. after a nine week strike, 
workers at Fruehauf were beaten 
and returned to work with an in- 
crease of only three cents per hour. 
And, in the fall of 1975, after a long 
and bitter strike, Fruehauf man- 
aged to smash the attempts of their 
office workers to gain their first 
contract. 

However, the UAW union leaders 
have done nothing towards making 
sure this strike is a winning one. 
There are usually only 10 to 12 men 
on picket duty at any time, hardly 
enough to block the company from 
shipping out trailers from the pro- 
duction section. And, at the service 
department, picketers do not have 


the manpower needed to stop the | 


continuing pick-ups of parts. 


The union should also be or- 
ganizing picketing at the distribu- 
tion yard several miles from the 
plant. Just prior to the strike, the 
company shipped out about 200 
trailers to this distribution point. 


COST OF LIVING 


The workers of Local 252 can 
wage a winning struggle to gain their 
demands. However, to do this, they 
must be well organized and should 
study their past defeats so they can 
begin to plan some effective 
strategies against Fruehauf. 

And, there is another reason why 
a strong and solid fighting union is 
necessary. Any settlement reached 
between Fruehauf management 
and the union will be reviewed by 
the Anti-Inflation Board (AIB). 

Since gains that workers make 
on their COLA are included in the 
eight per cent increase allowed by 
the AIB, the union must be pre- 
pared to fight a second time to 
maintain what they win from the 
company. Wage controls put a cap 
on COLA gains, making it less and 
less likely that workers’ incomes 
can keep up with the rising costs of 
food, rent, clothing, taxes, etc. 

The AIB will certainly try to roll 
back any decent gains made by 
Fruehauf workers. In order to wage 
a winning fight against the 
government’s wage controls, these 
men must have the support of other 
trade unionists. With solid union 
support, the Fruehauf workers can 
force the AIB to grant them the 
wages and benefits they deserve. 
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Trans 


REPRESENTATIVES of the To- 
ronto Transit Commission (TTC) 
and the negotiating committee of 
the Amalgamated Transit Union 
(ATU Division 113), which repres- 
ents the 6,500 employees of the 
TTC, sat down at the bargaining 
table recently. And the TTC really 
let the grapeshot fly. 


A SHOCKER 


This time the TTC has delivered 
40 demands of its own to the union. 
Some of the most shocking of these 
demands are: the rotation of job as- 
signments, even for those with high 
seniority; the use of more part- 
timers (who are non-union) during 
rush hour; the elimination of the 
cost of living allowance (COLA) 
clause of the last contract. to be 
replaced with a COLA which will 
come into effect only if the con- 
sumer price index climbs by 25.43 
per cent during the two year offer: 
the reduction of time off by penaliz- 
ing those off tore than eight days a 
year; and a dental plan under which 
the commission would pay only 50 
per cent of the costs. 

On top of all that, the commis- 
sion has offered a wage increase of 
— get this — 10 per centpwhichus 
under the increase municipal emp- 
loyees got earlier this year. 


The union is demanding parity 
with Vancouver transit workers, 
which will require a 34 per cent in- 
crease and a one-year contract. On 
Sunday, July 18 union members 
overwhelmingly rejected the prop- 
osed contract and have subsequently 
voted to strike by a margin of more 
than 95 per cent. ATU president 


Leonard Moynehan said, ‘‘What’s 
upsetting the men is not money, 
though that’s not sufficient, either. 
It’s what the company wants to take 
away from them.” 


TTC REASONABLE? 


The TTC employees have every 
right to be angry. Their situation is 
not much better now than it was in 


for 23 days. TTC workers still work i 


split shifts, for example. A driver 
may work as many as twelve and 
one half hours in twenty-four. And 
now, the commission is trying to 
roll back the gains that the ATU did 
win. 

The commission is trying to 
make this broadside on the union 
seem reasonable by pleading hard 
times, as usual. Chief general man- 


Transit Commission is trying to reverse gains won by Toronto transit workers in last contract. 


ager Michael Warren is talking 
about ‘‘productivity’’ in public 
transit, and claims that the TTC 
cannot afford to pay more than a10 
per cent increase in wages, because 


they have an expected deficit of 


$38.5 million (despite the fact that 
fares have risen 100 per cent in 
three years). He also says that no 
more money can be expected from 


the province or from Metro. 


Se een N = > Aree 
PRODUCTIVITY AT PAR 


While productivity should never 
be a concern of workers in fighting 
for their just demands, let’s look at 
the facts. The Montreal transit sys- 
tem carries 100 million fewer pas- 
sengers than the TTC, yet operates 
at a $74 million deficit on a budget 
similar to Toronto’s. In other 
words, the TTC is more productive 


Ottawa Transit Workers 


LIKE THEIR counterparts in To- 
ronto, the busdrivers, mechanics 
and dispatchers of Local 279 of the 
Amalgamated Transit Union took 
only 10 minutes to unanimously re- 
ject their company’s first contract 
offer. 

At a militant, noisy meeting on 
July 20, about 600 members de- 
monstrated they weren’t about to 
get a “‘snow job”. 


RANK AND FILE ANGER 


The 1300 union members have 
been without a contract for seven 
months while their union officials 
held negotiations in secret under a 
“news blackout”. The next step is 
a 30-day conciliation period after 
which the members will be able to 
strike legally. There hasn’t been a 
strike in 70 years. 

The rank and file also let their 
local officials know that they would 
not stand for the *‘top-down”’ man- 
ner in which the executive has been 
running the union. The members 
almost blew the roof off the meet- 
ing hall when the executive attemp- 
ted to push through a change in 
their booking system without even 
putting the matter to a membership 
vote. 

““We make all the decisions 
around here!’’, came the response 
from the floor. 
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Prepare 


As one driver said: **The execu- 


tive has a responsibility to keep us. 


informed at all times and they’re not 
doing it. Why? They think, ‘the 
members are easy to handle when 
they’re passive, so let’s keep it like 
that.’ ” 

But if the local president or the 
executive expected a passive 
membership, they were in for a 
shock. 

Did they really expect the mem- 
bers to accept a nine per cent wage 
offer over one year (bringing wages 
up from $6.08 to $6.63) when just a 
few days before, Toronto drivers 
turned down an offer of 9.42 per 
cent over the first year of a two- 
year contract — an offer that would 
bring them $7.20 an hour? Ottawa 
drivers asked for a 30 per cent wage 
hike over one year. 


UNION DEMOCRACY 


The real issue in the 1975 contract 
is one that didn’t even make it to the 
floor. It’s not only a question of how 
much money or benefits the mem- 
bers can win this time around. The 
issue is how to build the strong, 
democratic union needed to lead the 
fight for a decent contract, not just 
this year, but every year. 

In a period when workers are fac- 
ing the biggest challenge to their 
living standards and their trade 


for Strike 


union rights in decades, the only 
kind of unionism that has any 
chance of winning is a fighting rank 
and file unionism — a unionism 
based on the education and mobili- 
zation of the mass membership. 

But the ATU leadership has 
Shown no signs of adopting this ap- 
proach — in fact, they seem to have 
a quite different strategy. Recently, 
the local president was quoted in an 
Ottawa paper as saying that it is 
impossible to go after wage parity 
with other cities this year because 
of the Anti-Inflation Board. 

The local president also told re- 
porters that he thought there was 
strong membership support for a 
strike now. And that sentiment 
seems unlikely to change since 
conciliation cannot be expected to 
deliver the original demands which 
include a 30 per cent wage increase. 


more paid sick leave, an improved - 


pension plan, and a reduction in the 
12 hour spread for those working 
split shifts. 

Yet these gains are essential if Ot- 
tawa transit workers are not to lag 
behind those in Toronto and 
Montreal. For this reason, rank and 
file transit workers must demand 
the formation of a democratic strike 
committee that can coordinate strike 
activity and lead the struggle if the 
union brass backs down. 


Whitewash in 


INCO Death 


|Support the Toronto — 
it Workers! 


than Montreal transit; it carries 
more passengers at less than half the 
deficit. 

TTC employees should not have 
to shoulder the burden and sub- 
sidize deficits by accepting less 
than they deserve. And, indeed the 
ATU does deserve more. 


While an emergency settlement 
is possible, it seems likely that the 
strike will occur in mid-August (16 

_ days after the Minister of Labour, 
Bette Stephenson, releases the 
conciliator’s report). 


ANTI-STRIKE PRESS 


When the strike occurs, there will 
be a massive press barrage against 
the ATU, led by that right-wing, 
anti-union newspaper, The Sun. 
(Remember the postal strike last 
winter? The Sun published an 
editorial encouraging postal work- 
ers to cross their own picket lines!) 

The demands of ATU members 
are entirely just. In terms of money 
they want.nothing more than parity 
with Vancouver transit workers. 
They want the fringe benefits en- 
joyed by other Metro Toronto 
municipal workers (medical plan, 
COLA, dental plan, ete.). They 
want the right to protect the gains 
they made in the last contract. 
They demand the right to protect 
their union by reducing the use of 
casuals. 

They deserve the support of all the 
working people of Toronto. 

Jesse Michaels 


IN THE SIX MONTHS leading up 
to May of this year, three miners at 
the International Nickel Company’s 
Frood Mine lost their lives while 


- working. Yet, despite this fact, a 


coroner’s jury has absolved INCO of 
any guilt in the third death — that of 
36 year old scoop-tram operator 
James Cullen. 


The five-man jury investigating 
Cullen’s death ruled that Cullen 
himself was responsible for the 
cave-in that resulted in 55 tons of 
rock falling on him. : 


A WHITEWASH 


But Cullen’s co-workers have a 


different story to tell. Two fellow ` 


workers told the inquest that they 
overheard the shift foreman order 
Cullen to work inside the drift that 
killed him. 


And Bill White, the first witness to 


į. the scene after the cave-in, testified 


that the ground conditions near the 


accident scene were the worst that he 


had seen in five years. White said 
that he was ‘‘terrified’’ by the loose 
rock he saw hanging overhead in 
areas of the 660 foot level. 


“It was hanging there like 


grapes. You could scale it (a safety 


procedure for prying down loose 
rock) all day. You could scale it 
right up to the next level. I don’t 
think it’s ever safe to work there,” 
White stated. 


REPORTERS BARRED 


When reporters attending the in- 
quest attempted to view the scene 
of the accident, they were denied 
access. Originally, INCO exp- 


lained that including the reporters . 


in the jury’s tour-of the accidént 
scene would make the group ‘‘un- 
wieldy’’. There were two reporters 
at the hearing. 


Later, R.G. Trainor, an INCO 


- lawyer, stated that the reporters 


might have given a misleading im- 
pression to the public about work- 
ing conditions in the mine. 3 

“They might think, ‘How can 
anybody work in there?’ when the 
guys who work there all the time 
don’t think anything of it,” Trainor 
explained. 


Over a year ago, the Steelworkers 
promised to launch a campaign 
under the slogan ‘‘Stop the Slaugh- 
ter in Industry!’’. But that slogan 
will only become a reality when 
workers organize to shut down un- 
safe work areas through direct ac- 
tion_—_walkouts and shut-downs. 
Until that happens, James Cullen 
will continue to be joined by others, 
killed in the relentless pursuit of pro- 
fits. 

Gary Adams 
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